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WHITE  PINE 


A  Typical  White  Pine  Tree 

Grown  in  the  open,  with  lieht  reaching  it  without  hindrance  from  all  sides, 
the  tree  assumes  this  conical  form.  Grown  in  the  forest,  with  neighbouring 
trees  cutting  off  its  supply  of  light  from  the  side,  the  branches  gradually  die, 
through  being  deprived  of  light,  and  fall  off.  The  tree  thus  ’becomes  a  tall 
column,  with  the  foliage  and  branches  confined  to  the  upper  part.  It  is  this 
latter  form  of  tree  that  produces  the  clear,  easily  worked  lumber,  free  of  knots, 
that  has  made  the  White  Pine  the  favourite  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wood-using  industries. 


WHITE  PINE. 


Pinus  Strobus,  Linn. 

Common  names:  White  pine,  cork  pine,  Weymouth  pine,  pattern 
pine,  sapling  pine,  pumpkin  pine,  eastern  white  pine,  yellow  pine, 
Quebec  pine  (England). 

French  names:  Pin  blanc,  pin  jaune,  pin  potiron,  pin  Weymouth,  pin 
baliveau,  pin  du  lord. 

The  botanical  range  of  the  white  pine  in  Canada  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Manitoba.  It  is  confined  to  the  region  lying 
south  of  a  line  running  approximately  from  the  southeast  corner  of 
lake  Winnipeg,  through  lake  Nipigon,  along  the  height  of  land  north 
of  lake  Timiskaming,  through  lake  St.  John  to  Point  de  Mots  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  Ottawa  River  valley 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  centre  of  white  pine  production. 

In  the  United  States  the  tree  is  found  in  the  states  bordering  on 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  from  the  Canadian  border, 
St.  Lawrence  river  and  lake  Ontario  southward  along  the  Alleghany 
mountains  to  Georgia. 

PLACE  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  early  history  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  Canada  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  history  of  the  lumbering  of  white  pine.  In  the  early  day 
of  lumbering,  the  white  pine  was  considered  the  main,  if  not  the 
only,  tree  of  value  in  the  forests.  It  was  the  premier  lumber  tree, 
and  for  years  held  first  place  as  lumber-producer  both  as  to  the 
quantity  cut  and  the  value  of  the  product. 

As  a  result  of  wasteful  cutting  and  forest  fires,  the  white  pine 
has,  for  some  years,  been  falling  behind  the  spruces  as  the  most 
important  lumber-producer.  The  Douglas  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  has  removed  it  from  second 
place  in  regard  to  the  quantity  cut.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the 
white  pine  formed  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total  lumber  produced  in 
the  Dominion.  To-day  it  forms  about  15  per  cent.  From  a  total 
cut  of  over  2,500,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  in  1911,  this  pine  has 
dropped  rapidly  to  less  than  500,000,000  feet  in  1921.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  original  white  pine  stands  to-day.  Of  the 
450,000,000,000  feet  which  probably  occupied  its  natural  range  in 
Canada  when  settlement  first  began,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than 
25,000,000,000  feet  remain  to-day.  Practically  the  only  virgin 
stands  that  are  left  are  those  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Timagami,  Mis- 
sissaga  and  Quetico  forest  reserves  in  Ontario,  and  those  located  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  river  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 
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THE  WOOD  AND  ITS  USES 

The  wood  of  the  white  pine  is  light,  soft,  fairly  strong  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  weight,  compact,  and  fairly  durable.  It  has  a  fine,  even, 
straight  grain,  is  not  splintery,  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  seasoned, 
and,  once  properly  seasoned,  holds  its  shape  better  than  most  other 
coniferous  woods. 

The  most  valuable  properties  of  the  wood  are  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  worked  and  the  fact  that  it  shrinks  and  checks  but  little. 
It  is  the  leading  wood  for  building  construction,  since  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  every  part  of  a  building.  For  sashes  and  doors 
there  are  few  woods  equal  to  it.  The  ease  with  which  the  woodworker 
can  fit  it  to  his  requirements  makes  the  white  pine  one  of  the  most 
useful  woods.  One  of  its  most  exacting  uses  is  in  the  making  of  pat¬ 
terns  for  castings.  Specially  clear,  soft  grades  are  selected  for  this 
purpose,  to  which  the  patternmakers  have  given  the  name  “  cork  ” 
pine,  “  pumpkin  ”  pine,  and  “  pattern  ”  pine.  These  names  in  some 
localities  have  become  attached  to  the  tree  itself.  The  usefulness 
for  patternmaking  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  the  wood  cuts  in 
any  direction,  either  along  or  across  the  grain,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  fact  that  it  holds  its  shape  without  warping,  checking,  shrink¬ 
ing,  or  swelling  to  any  extent.  No  really  satisfactory  substitute  has 
been  found  for  white  pine  for  this  purpose. 

So  widely  is  the  wood  of  the  white  pine  used  that  a  list  of  its 
uses  would  include  practically  every  woodworking  industry  in 
Canada. 

HABIT  AND  FORM 

The  white  pine  is  the  tallest  and  most  stately  of  the  conifers  in 
the  forests  of  Eastern  Canada  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Under 
favourable  conditions  it  not  infrequently  attains  a  height  of  100  to 
150  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  30  to  40  inches.  Trees  250  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  72  inches,  have  been  reported. 

The.  branches  on  young  trees  for  many  years  are  disposed  to 
grow  out  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  in  more  or  less  regular  whorls 
of  five.  During  its  early  development  it  has,  therefore,  a  sym¬ 
metrical,  conical  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  pines 
for  ornamental  planting.  On  old  trees  and  those  growing  in  crowded 
stands  this  regular  arrangement  of  the  branches  is  not  so  apparent. 
Due  to  shading;  the  lower  branches  in  time  die,  and  there  remains 
a  tall,  straight,  slightly  tapered  trunk,  destitute  of  branches  for  half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  The  top 
becomes  rather  flattened  on  old  trees.  The  root  system  is  shallow 
and  wide-spread,  but  on  the  whole  the  tree  is  remarkably  wind-firm. 

The  bark  on  young  trunks  and  most  limbs  is,  as  a  rule,  greenish- 
brown  in  colour  and  quite  smooth.  On  larger  trees  the  bark  becomes 
dark  gray  and  divided  by  shallow  fissures  into  broad,  continuous 
ridges. 
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The  leaves,  like  those  of  all  pines,  are  needle-like  (see  Fig.  2). 
They  are  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  soft  and  delicate,  and  of  a  clear 
light-green  colour.  If  one  examines  the  needles  of  the  white  pine, 


it  will  be  found  that  they  occur  in  bundles  of  five  and  are  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  a  thin,  paper-like  wrapper.  By  means  of  these  five 
needles  in  a  bundle  the  white  pine  can  be  identified  without  any 
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effort.  No  other  tree  native  to  Eastern  Canada  has  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  recalling  the  number  of  needles 
in  a  bundle  is  to  remember  the  first  word  of  its  name,  i.e.,  white,  has 
five  letters. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  five-needle  pines  native  to  Canada, 
but,  since  their  natural  range  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  this 
pine,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  confusion.  The  other  native 
five-needle  pines  include  the  Western  White  Pine  ( Pinus  monticola) , 
Limber  Pine  ( Pinus  flexilis)  and  White-barked  Pine  ( Pinus  albi- 
caulis) .  All  these  are  confined  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada. 

The  cones  (see  Fig.  1)  of  the  white  pine  are  from  5  to  10  inches 
long,  slender,  slightly  curved,  and  stalked.  They  are  the  longest 
cones  produced  by  any  of  the  conifers  of  Eastern  Canada,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Western  White  Pine,  the  longest  cones 
of  any  native  tree.  The  scales  of  the  cone  (see  Fig.  3)  are  thin,  but 
slightly  thickened  at  the  apex.  There  is  no  bristle  at  the  tip  of  the 
scale,  a  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  certain  other  native  pines. 
The  cones,  like  those  of  all  pines,  require  two  years  to  develop. 
During  the  first  season  they  reach  a  length  of  from  one  to  two  inches, 
and  are  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  following  spring  they  turn  green, 
and  by  July  have  attained  their  full  size.  By  the  latter  part  of 
August,  or  early  in  September,  they  turn  brown,  and  open,  shedding 
their  seed.  The  cones  drop  from  the  trees  after  the  seed  is  shed. 

The  seed  is  reddish  brown  and  winged,  borne  two  beneath  each 
cone-scale  (see  Fig.  3).  Because  of  their  wings  the  seed  is  readily 
carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree. 

White  pine  prefers  fertile,  well-drained  soil,  but  grows  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  any  light  soil  provided  it  is  not  the  driest  sand.  It  is  not 
well  suited  for  growing  in  very  wet  or  swampy  places.  In  the  for¬ 
ests  it  is  commonly  found  associated  with  the  spruce,  hemlock,  red 
pine,  and  the  Northern  hardwoods,  such  as  the  birches  and  poplars. 
It  also  occupies  large  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  species. 

NATURAL  REPRODUCTION 

The  white  pine  reproduces  readily  and  grows  rapidly  under 
favourable  conditions.  When  growing  it  requires,  however,  more 
light  than  many  of  its  associates,  such  as  the  spruce  and  hardwoods, 
and  therefore  where  it  must  compete  with  these  to  restock  a  cut¬ 
over  area,  it  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Although  it  reproduces  itself  well  after  one  light  burn  that  opens 
up  the  stand  sufficiently  to  the  light  and  permits  the  seed  to  reach 
mineral  soil,  heavy  or  repeated  fires  result  in  its  practical  exter¬ 
mination.  For  this  reason,  many  regions  which  were  once  well 
stocked  with  white  pine  now  contain  practically  none.  There  are 
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some  areas  in  which  the  natural  reproduction  has  been  fairly  satis¬ 
factory,  such  as  those  lying  in  that  section  of  Ontario  situated 
between  Georgian  bay  and  the  Ottawa  river.  Here  the  lumbermen 
to-day  are  cutting  in  second-growth  pine. 

PROPAGATION  AND  PLANTING 

The  white  pine  is  one  of  the  most  important  trees  for  reforest¬ 
ing  waste  lands,  and  thousands  of  young  trees  have  been  set  out  in 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  by  private  owners  with  plant¬ 
ing  stock  provided  by  the  provincial  governments. 

Young  plants  are  grown  from  seed  sown  in  nursery  beds.  When 
the  seedlings  are  one  to  two  years  old  they  are  transplanted  into 
larger  beds  and  allowed  to  grow  for  one  or  two  years  before  being 
taken  up  and  set  out  in  the  permanent  site.  They  are  then  from 
12  to  18  inches  high.  In  planting,  from  1,200  to  1,700  trees  are  set 
out  per  acre,  depending  upon  whether  the  trees  are  spaced  5  feet  or 
6  feet  apart.  Once  the  young  trees  are  established,  the  rate  of  growth 
is  rapid  and  evenly  maintained.  In  35  years  the  trees  in  a  fully 
stocked  plantation  will  reach  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  On  very 
poor  soil  a  plantation  31  years  after  setting  out  has  been  estimated 
to  yield  15,000  feet,  board  measure,  per  acre.  In  another  instance, 
a  50-year-old  plantation  yielded  41,000  feet  board  measure  per 
acre. 

The  history  of  the  white  pine  probably  shows  more  clearly  than 
that  of  any  other  tree  the  necessity  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
whom  duty  or  pleasure  takes  into  the  woods  co-operating  with  the 
provincial  and  Dominion  forest  services  in  the  protection  of  our 
forests  against  fires. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  famous  pineries  of  this  country 
should  not  become  increasingly  productive,  provided  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  fire  and  sufficient  of  the  competing  species  are  removed 
to  give  the  young  pines  a  chance  to  grow. 


Additional  copies  of  this  document  and  a  list  of  other  publications 
issued  by  the  Forestry  Branch  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Director  of  Forestry.  Ottawa. 


